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Mrs. Mary Warner, Chairman 
Massachusetts Advisory Council 
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Dear Mrs. Warner: 

In September 1972, the Advisory Council on Education, at the 
request of the Secretary of Educational Affairs, asked the Academy 
to study a number of high level policy issues in Massachusetts higher 
education, and then to prepare a report to the people of the Com- 
monwealth which would make firm recommendations on the actions 
which might be taken during the years immediately ahead. 

A few days ago the Academy's study staff delivered copies of a 
comprehensive report to the Council and to the Secretary. We are 
transmitting with this letter a summary of that report to be dis- 
tributed under your direction as widely as possible throughout the 
state. 

The Academy was fortunate in having the assistance and advice of 
an advisory committee, appointed by the Advisory Council on Edu- 
cation, consisting of eleven professional persons .representing the 
various segments of higher education in the state, both public and 
private, and eleven lay persons representing other facets of the public 
interest. We use this opportunity to express publicly our deep appre- 
ciation for their helpfulness and for the many observations they 
made. 

We also use this opportunity to acknowledge with thanks the assis- 
tance we received from the hundreds of persons whom we inter- 
viewed and from each of the colleges and universities which prepared 
statistical data for us on past 'activities and future plans. While the 



Academy takes full * jsponsibility for this report and for every 
recommendation made in it, mjiich of the material presented in this 
document has been developed out of discussions with various indi- 
viduals and institutions in the state. 

It is fair to say that this document grew out of the insights and 
comments of many people in Massachusetts, particularly those in- 
terested in nurturing and developing higher education of the best 
quality in thc^ Commonwealth. Their views were critically evaluated, 
and often supplemented, by the Academy's full-time staff and by a 
number of nationally known educators whom we called upon for 
consultation, information, and advice. 

We wish to thank Mrs. Gladys Keith Hardy, Undersecretary of 
Educational Affairs (until May 31, 1973), for the many efforts she 
expended in initiating the study and acting as the chief liaison offi- 
cial with the Commonwealth. 

In addition, we also wish to thank the Massachusetts Advisory- 
Council on Education, the Committee of the Permanent Charity 
Fund, the Jacob Ziskind Trust for Charitable Purposes, and the Ford 
Foundation for the financial support they provided to make this 
study possible. 

Sincerely yours, 

. • ■ ACADEMY FOR EDUCATIONAL 

DEVELOPMENT, INC. 
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FOREWORD 



Thirteen years ago appropriations for public higher education 
reached SI 8 million and represented four percent of the Massa- 
chusetts budget. By 1973, the figure had grown to S213 million, 
accounting for nine percent of the state budget. This dramatic 
growth in spending for public higher education has led neither to 
marked improvements in planning and policy-making nor to a higher 
order of sophistication in collecting and using information. 

In October 1972, the Advisory Council authorized a study of 
higher education policy issues in the 1970s to be conducted by the 
Academy for Educational Development. This has become the first 
study the state has undertaken in many years covering both public 
, and private higher education. 

\ The recommendations of the Academy, produced after eight and 
|one-half Jiionths of intensive study, bear on a number of issues and 
(J^roblems in our Commonwealth— a state grown expert in 
/avoiding exposure to the consequences of public and private educa- 

I tional expansion. 

) Appreciation must be expressed for the good works of Mrs. Gladys 
( Keith Hardy, Undersecretary, and Dr. Joseph Cronin, the Secretary 
of Educational Affairs, for their assistance in mounting the study, and 
to the Ford Foundation, the Jacob Ziskind Trust for Charitable Pur- 
poses and the Committee of the Permanent Charity Fund for their 
fmancial support of the study. 

Dr. Morton Godine, who serves the Advisory Council as its ''higher 
education" representative, was liaison between the study advisory 
committee and the Council. Dr. Allan S. Hartman of the Council 
staff has fulfilled a host of rotes and functions in shepherding this 
enterprise along. 

This reportvlike any study, is simply a part of what must happen 
in order to Work prudently on the many issues raised. Under the 
leadership of Chancellor Patrick E. McCarthy, the Board of Higher 
Education is beginning the process of developing cooperation be- 
tween public and private institutions of higher education and ad- 
dressing the issues surrounding scholarship aid. The development of a 
fnaster plan by the Board of Trustees of State College s promises to 
correct some of the problems of expansion and duplication cited in 
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tilis report. Similar efforts by botli private and public higher educa- 
tion institutions sliow their increasing awareness of the variety and 
complexity of problems and issues confronting higher education in 
Massachusetts. Nevertheless, Jiiiany officials, both public and private, 
have not yet fully sensed the need to unify and address coni^ion 
issues on an appropriate scale and scope. 

In this sumijiary of its study, the Academy presents the Common- 
wealth with ari extensive set of recommendations. These obligate the 

state to take reasoned but prompt action, 

\ 

\ 

Dr, Ronald B. Jackson 
Acting Director of Research 
Advisory Council on Education 

i 
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SUMMARY OF THE REPORT ON 
HIGHER EDUCATION IN MASSACHUSETTS: 
A NEW LOOK AT SOME MAJOR POLICY ISSUES 

\ Introduction 

\ 

Massachusetts' needs for higher education can be expected to in- 
crease ratlier than diminish during the next ten years for tlie reason 
tliat .achievement of the state's major goals will require the full devel- 
opmL\it of the inherent abilities of its citizens and the continuing 
productipn of knowledge. For the next ten years and for the longer 
future, th^xwell-being and advaneeinent of the Commonwealth and 
its people wiTrnlemand a wide diversity of colleges and universities, 
both public and private. Massachusetts will need these institutions: 

• to maintain the CoTtvqionwcaltirs role as one of the world's 
major intellectual, cuIturMKand scientific centers: 

• to keep the state in the forefront of the nation's advanced 
technological industries; 

• to meet current and emerging needs for highly developed 
capabilities in the professional, managerial, social service, and 
technical occupations; 

to continue to attract out-of-state students into one of the 
stifte's major export industries; and 

• to serve Massachusetts citizens. 

Today Massachusetts has- one of the strongest higher education 
systems in the country. There are steeples of excellence in many 
areas. But there are disturbing eountertrends to the maintenance of 
excellence, which could easily lead to the deterioration of the quality 
of the colleges and universities in {he Commonwealth. 

The policies adopted during the next few years by the Governor 
and the General Cci.rt, and, through them, by the people of Massa- 
chusetts themselves, will be critical in determining the future 
strength of Iiigher education in the Commonwealth. 

Against this background the Massachusetts Advisory Council on 
Education, at the request of the Secretary of Educational Affairs, 
asked the Academy for Educational Development to study, the major 
policy .issues facing higher education in Massachu.setts in the years 
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immediately aliead, and to prepare a report recommending actions 
that should be taken by the Commonwealth and describing the 
policy options that are available. Specifically excluded from the 
Academy's assignment were matters rekiting to the governing struc- 
ture of higher education in the state and proposals for its reorgani- 
zation.. 

The Academy carried out the study in the ligiit of the reiterated 
intent of stat^,* political and educational leaders to meet the needs of 
individuals in the Commonwealth and to provide capabilities for ad- 
vancement of the general welfare. Unreached its conclusions and 
recommendations after careful analysis of relevant information and 
extended consultation with public officials, administrators of public 
and private colleges and universities, and other persons concerned 
with higher education in Massachusetts. The Academy was assisted in 
reviewing findings and recommendations by an advisory committee 
of Massachusetts educational leaders and citizens appointed by the 
Massachusetts Advisory Council on Education, 

The findings of the study, the options considered, and the bases 
for recommendations are set forth at some length in the Academy's 
full report. In order to give the general reader a quick overview, this 
summary is limited to a listing of recommendations, a table of the 
estimated costs of adopting the recommendations, and brief com- 
ments on the recommendations. . ^ 

The Academy 's recommendations in the six major areas of higher 
education covered by the study are as follows: 

Recommendations for Action 

A. Access to Higher Education and Equalization of Educational 
Opportunity 

The Academy recommends that: 

The Commonwealth take immediate measures to increase 
access to higher education by providing substantial increases 
in scholarships and otlier forms of student aid; and by ini- 
tiating and leading efforts to reduce academic barriers which 
discourage admission or impede tlie success of poor persons, 
minority group mejnbers, vvomen, and persons who are be- 
yond the usual age of college attendance. 

More specifically, the Academy recommends that: 

I. Appropriations for scholarships be increased rapidly and sub- 
stantially toward a target of $40 million available for grants in the 



academic year 1975-76; and thereafter incre:ises be made until a level 
is reached which in combination with other forms of student aid 
would eliminate cost as a barrier to higher education for Massa- 
chusetts residents. 

2. Hhgibinty recjuirements and the limits on schohirship grants 
be liberalized along with the increased appropriations. 

3. Scholarship grants be accompanied by guaranteed loans and 
remunerated e mployment— in carefully worked out propor- 
tions-where necessary and appropriate to supplement the student's 
own financial resources, 

4. Scholarship and other student aid programs be extended after 
careful study to include older adults and part-tinie students whose 
costs cannot be defrayed by either themselves or their employers. 

'The budget for tlie administration of student aid programs be 
increased to between two and three percent of the appropriation for 
scholarsliips in order to cover computer services and the salaries of an 
augmented staff, whicli should include persons assigned the special 
responsibility for encouraging applications from minority and other 
groups whose participation in higher education is disproportionate'y 
low. 

6. The General Court support the efforts of the Governor's Task 
Force to establish an ''open university'' as a means of. providing 
greater access to higher education for women, older adults. per.soi;s 
v/ith special education needs, the handicapped, and those whose 
working arrangements prevent them from attending educational pro- 
grams conducted on campus. 

7. The state establish under the statewide board of higher educa- 
tion an interim connnission charged with responsibility for (a) deter- 
mining progress in improving access of minorities and women to 
higher education in' the public and private co\lcges and universities in 
Massachusetts; (b) reviewing, monitoring, and reporting on affirma- 
tive actfon policies and practices in all higher education institutions 
in the state; and (c) initiating and rcf^orting on talent searches, out- 
reach programs, efforts to arouse expectations of college attendance, 
and other measures to increase the participation of blacks, other 
minorities, and women in graduate and professional programs as well 
as in undergraduate education. (Note: The activities of the proposed 
commission would be in addition to those carried on by Federal 
government agencies. ) 



B. Public Higher Ediicatioii 

The Academy recommends that: 

-The CommonwCcilth continue to strengthen its system of 
public higher education by increasing appropriations as called - 
for by demonstrated, needs for improved quality and for new 
-services in areas not well served by either public or private 
institutions; and also by establishing an orderly system of 
program review to reduce or abolish low priority activities 
and to conserve resources for high priority needs. 

More specifically, the Academy recommends that: 

• 1. The state continue to provide necessary appropriations to 
enable public colleges and universities to improve the quality of their 
existing programs, to add new programs when the evidence of need is 
sufficient to justify a strong recommendation from the statewide 
board of hi.nher education, and to improve access to higher education 
and equalii'i^tion of opportunity (including offering scholarships 
where appro >riate as indicated in Recommendation A). 

2. The Governor direct the statewide coordinating board of 
higher cducatfon* to scrutinize with the utmost eare proposals for 
new degree programs and authorize them only as justified by demon- 
strated needs which are not met by existing programs; and authorize 
new -graduate and professional programs only when they clearly do 
not parallel or duplicate existing programs in private or other public 
institutions that could meet the demand. 

3, The Governor and the General Court direct the several types 
of public colleges and universities (as they now are joined in seg- 
ments or as ihey might be arranged in the future) to maintain a 
greater and more clearly understandable differentiation /of role and 



*This report assumes thai the Commonwealth will cxpeet rhc responsibilities mentioned in 
this report to be handled either by the existing Board of Higher Education or by the Board 
of Post-Secondary Education proposed by the Governor, or by some other board or commis- 
sion agreed to by the Governor and the General Court. 



mission than at present. 
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4. No additional capital construction be aiuliorizcd for tiic next 
five years except as urgently needed to serve geographic areas where 
the total physical facilities are grossly inadequate or where needs 
cannot be met satisfactorily through use of improved technologies or 
more effective use of existing facilities, including those that may be 
available in private colleges and universities. 

5. The statewide coordinating board of higher education (as it 
now exists, or as it hiay be composed in the future) be the agency to 
review the evidence of needs (both operating and capital) submitted 
by the public institutions and to relate these needs to the state's high 
priority goals. 

6. The Governor :md the General Court recognize that further 
increases in state appropriations will be required to support the de- 
veloping thrust of the public colleges and universities (sec Recommen- 
dation F) even after all possible economies are realized through more 
effective management and the better use of resources, including 
those available at private colleges and universities. 

C Private Higher Education 

The Academy recommends that: 

The Governor and the General Court move as swiftly as pos- 
sible to protect and to make more fully available to Massa- 
chusetts citizens the unparalleled resources of tlie many ex- 
cellent private colleges and universities in the state by 
amending the Constitution and enacting legislation per- 
mitting contractual arrangements with private institutions; 
and by taking other steps to enable the private colleges and 
universities to contribute more fully to state goals and 
objectives. 

More specifically, the Academy recommends that: 

1 . The state increase its appropriations for scholarships and lib- 
eralize grants as indicated in Recommendation A as one^hieans of 
aiding private higher education and making it more accessible to all 
Massachusetts citizens! 

2. The General Court and the people of the Commonwealth 
continue taking the steps necessary to remove constitutional bar- 
riers to state aid for private higher education so that by 1975 the 
state will be able to contract with private institutions to provide 
specific prograins for state residents. 



3. The state give serious consideration to providing '*cost of 
education" grants to the private institutions for each Massachusetts 
student or scholarship recipient enrolled. 

4. The state study the possibility of protecting private colleges 
and universities from (he imposition of local taxes by developing a 
program of payments to local communities throughout the state to 
cover the cost of the services they provide to tax-exempt colleges and 
universities. 

D. Planning, Coordinating, and Budgeting 
The Academy recommends that: 

The Commonwealth take immediate action to establish ade- 
quate mechanisms for continuous data analysis, planning, 
coordinating, budgeting, and communication of information 
to policy makers in the state governmejit and in the insti- 
tutions of higher education^ 
More specifically, the Academy recorrimends that: 

1. The General Court authorize and appropriate sufficient funds^ 
to a statewide coordinating board of higher education to support the 
activities of a planning director and a staff of analysts and specialists 
in the continuing assessment of needs and operations in higher 
education. 

2. The statewide coordinating board and its planning staff be 
responsible for linking as closely as possible the functions of plan- 
ning, coordinating, and budgeting for higher education in the 
Commonwealth. 

3. The budget be an instrument for the statewide coordinating 
board and the Secretary of Educational Affairs for implementing 
state plans and policies for higher education; and be made most 
effective in this respect by standardizing the calculation of costs and 
outputs and by taking Other steps which will facilitate the compara- 
tive analysis of programs and identify the interrelationship between 
capital and operating costs. 

4. The statewide coordinating board of higher education under- 
take through its budgetary review activities to recommend approval 
or disapproval of state support of programs at public institutions, of 
programs and services to be provided at state expense by private 
colleges and universities, and of cooperative programs between public 
and private institutions. 



■ 5. The state replace line-item budgeting by a single lump sum 
instructional subsidy to each state-supported college and university 
in order to allow a greater flexibility of operation and at the same 
time establish a sounder basis for accountability. 



E. Incentives for Cooperation and Innovation 

The Academy recommends that: 

The General Court authorize the statewide coordinating 
board for higher education to make grants from specially 
appropriated funds to encourage interinstitutional and 
public/private collaboration and to promote systematic ex- 
perimentation with nontradjitional approaches to higher edu- 
^ . cation for students of all ages^. 

More specifically, the Academy, recommends that: 

1. ', Beginning fn the fiscal year 1974-75, the statewide cooi- 
dinaliiig board fdr higher education be given discretionary authority 
with an accompanying annual appropriation of no less than SI 
million, to make grants for the support of experimental and innova- 
tive projects for periods up to three years. 

2. The statewide coordinating board be authorized to use these 
funds also (a) to make planning ''grants of S5,000 to $10,000 to 
encourage the development of consortia a.nd other forms of inter- 
institutional and public/private collaboration;" and (b) to negotiate 
contracts with consortia of public and private institutions for the 
performance of specified services. 

3. Grants also be awarded {with appropriate advice and review) 
fdr projects designed to remove educational deficiencies and to try 
out nontraditional programs and modes of instruction-including off- 
campus studies, programs in part-time and continuing education, and 
other efforts to respond to emerging individual and social needs. 

4. The state consider assuming the capital and management costs 
of computer facilities, communications media, and other expensive 
facilities to be made (Available on a shared basis to public and private 
institutions. 

5. The activities of the Governor's Task Force for an "open 
university" be 'supported as a means of pooling public/private efforts 
in offering alternatives to traditional on-campus study for youth and 
adults.^ 
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F. Meeting the Need for Financial Support 

The Academy recommends that: 

The Governor and the General Court take immediate steps to 
increase appropriations which are, essential to the effective 
operation of the state's system of higher education, both 
public and private; and seek an equitable division of the costs 
between tax revenues and charges to students in proportion 
to their ability to pay. 

More specifically, the Academy recommends that: ,^ . * 

\, Massachusetts increase appropriations each year for the next 
five years at least to attain its goals in higher education; and- that a 
major share of the increased appropriations be derived from tax reve- 
nues, federal revenue sharing, and other sources aside from tuition 
income!! 

2. After the fiscal year 1973-74 and following substantial in- 
creases in student aid (in accordance with sub-recommendation A-1), 
tuition at, public institutions be raised gradually over a period of 
years at a rate of SlOO to $150 a year until a level of approximately 
40 percent of costs is reached. r 

3. The statewide coordinating board of higher education hsiab- 
lish guidelines for the imposition of a uniform scale of tuition 
charges at public institutions throughout the state; and examine care- 
fully the advantages of estabhshing as many as three levels of tuition 
at these institutions, with the lowest charge for the first two years of 
college work, a slightly higher charge for the next two years, and a 
third level for graduate and professional-work. - 

4. The additional tuitiori receipts be applied, along with other 
appropriations, toward making higher education a constantly more 
effective means of meeting the needs of^ Massachusetts citizens. 

Anticipated Effects on Higher Education Appropriations 

Although available data do not permit precise calculations, the 
following table gives an Idea of the effects to be* anticipated on 
higher education appropriations" for ' 1975-76, if the Academy's 
recommendations afe adopted. 
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INCREASED STATE EXPENDITURES IN MASSACHUSETTS 
BY THE FISCAL YEAR ] 975-76 
BASED ON THE ACADEMY'S RECOMMENDATIONS* 

In Constant 1973 Dollars 
Increases In Enrollment Excluded 



Item 



Range in Amount 



Low 



High 



Increase in student aid ' 

Increased costs of administration of scholar- 
ships, loan programs, and work-study pro- 
grams 

Additional appropriations to improve pro-' 
grams and services in public institutions, 
less savings realized from cutbacks in low 
priority activities / 

Contracts for programs and services with pri- 
vate institutions 

Cost of education grants to private insti- 
tutions 

Payments to local communities for services to 
tax-exempt colleges and universities 

Improvement of statewide planning functions 

Support of consortia and ocher cooperative, 
innovative, and experimental projects 

Partial support of ba'^ic services such as com- 
puters, libraries, and media 

Curriculum programming and other costs 
associated with the development of an 
"open university" 

Total 



(In MilUon.s of Dollars) 



$30.5 
1.0 

10.0 
3.0 
2.0 

1.0 

.5" 

1.0 
2.0 

2.0 
$53.0 



$30.5^ 
^ 1.5^ 

15.0' 

8.0" 

4.0' 

. 2.0* 
1.0' 

3.0" 

5.0' 



5.0 



I 0 



$75.0 



*Note that (1) the increases are calculated on the basis of the proposed 1973-74 budget; (2) 
appropriations required by increases in enrollment are excluded; and (3) the effects of rises 
in prices between 1973 and 1975 are excluded. 



Additional footnotes are on the next page. 



As indicated in the footnotes to the table, the figures do not 
include^ inflation or additional appropriations recuired for increases 
in enrollment in the public colleges and universilies. In yiew of the 
study on alterna^tive future enrollitient patterns commissioned in 
early 1973 by the Board of Higher Education, th< Academy did not 
make estimates on the number of new students o be expected in 
public higher education by the year 1975-76. ^ 

If Massachusetts were to increase appropriations for higher educa- 
tion by $r§0 million to $75 million, it would still rank low in public 
^ expenditures for higher education compared to other slated In 1972 
Massachusetts ranked 49th in the nation in per capita' public expendi- 
tures for higher education at '$27 per capita (the national average was 
$41), and it also ranked low Jn higher education expenditures as a 
percentage ofjhe total state budget. ^ 

There are two offsets to the proposed increase in expenditures 
which would prevent a proportionate increase in the burden on the 
taxpayer. They are; " 



' V ^ Allows for an increase in appropriations for scholarships from $9.5 million in 1973-74 
to $40 minion in 1975-76. 1 v 

Includes the increased cost for administration of a $40 million scholarship program 
plus additional sums for administration of loans and work-study pro-ams. . /. 

'^Made on th? tii^sis of expansion of career and occupationally oriented programs, 
libraries,' and computer facilities, as well as some increases in plan nirig staff, and then 
reduced by. .the- savings anticipated from budgetary controls and consequjent savings.in sbiric ■ 
current operations. " . ' , 

Assumes th'at the time involved in amending the ^Constitution -and dbtatning, sub- 
sequent legislation to permit contracting with priyate insfi|i]tionk.will permit only 4 small , 
numb(?r of contracts to be negotiated by the fiscal yeaif ,075-76. larger ainoSnts Will be,, 
required in subsequent years. ^ -v ^ :^^ ': " ■> ' V 

^ First year only. For illustration, a cost of education grant of $100 per studj^nt 
20,000 students v/ouVd amount to $2 million; a $200 c6st of education grant would Amount, 
tc $4 million, " L,. ; . r 

,^ First year only. Information on the amount th^t might })e..ihYolve(j..thereafter^masc; 
come-from the Economic Impact study being conducted for the larg^. universities :tn the 
^ostonjarea. . ^ \ ' V- .. J 

^^l^r the anticipated cost' of confputer services and thii employg\^jnt of.s0me of 
more persons skilled in data collection, analysis, arid ".o- . '[^ 

^ First yeat only. Beyond this, policies \will have to be:wpr,kcd out in detail and.some 
experience gained on the effects of small-pjianning and develof^mentat grants and th§ cost of- 
support services. : V ^O- v- - * \- 

^ First' year-.prily. The range suggested is modest: )Ari estimate Of cost Tor subsequent 
years will ^depend upon the development of policy guidelihes.^^ - 

First year only. Assumes Ma ssach use tt^^ill'd^^ "open- university ":o.n a 

-state basis irather than joining other statesmen a regional or rtdtionalibasis.'Total development 
. cost may run from $20 niilHon to $30 miHiiiin» based on 'the::^xperience<o^^ British Cfpen 
University. ITiese costs can be sprejid over two' to fivfe yoar^^ • i \ ^ ' ,> . 



( 1 ) Tuition increases. 

If tuition were increased at the rate of SI 00 a year for the 
fiseal years 1974-75 and 1 975-76, ^///cv tlie scholarship pro- 
gram had been expanded substantially, the increased tuition 
receipts would amount to $18 million.* If the rate of in- 
crease were SI 50 a year the additional tuition receipts would 
be $27 million. The burden of the increased expenditures 
would, therefore, be divided between the taxpayers and those 
students who have the ability to defray a larger share of the 
cost of their own education. 

(2) Reductions in capital expenditures. 

A 75 percent cutback of the combined total of $325 million** 
in appropriations which have not been spent and in projects 
which have been authorized but for which funds have not yet 
been appropriated would result in a reduction of proposed 
costs of approximately $245 million. Pro-rated over five 
years the reduction in proposed cost would amount to $49 
million annually.*** 

Massachusetts could also prevent higher education operating ex- 
penditures from skyrocketing by better long-range planning, more 
effective management, and fuller use of resources in both the private 
and public sectors (which would reduce the need Tor new con- 
struction).' 

However, when all the foregoing steps have been taken, important 
and urgent needs for increased appropriations will still remain. These 
can be neglected only at great social and economic detriment to the 
state and irreparable loss to its citizens. 



*B;isL-d (in 90,000 full-time students in public higher education. 

**C*onsisls of (a) $65 miiPon of construction for wjiich appropriations have been made but 
building: activity has not stiirted and (b) $260 milHon of new projects which have been 
authorized by the General Court but for which money has not yet been appropriated. 

***lt is true, of course, that construction in Ma^ssaehusetrs is paid for by borrowing, and is 
iiot iM\ immediate burden to the taxpayer. Nevertheless, the funds have to be repaid with 
interest by the taxpayers over a period of time, and as repayments are made they constitute 
a char^ie to the budizet. 
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Further Comments on Recommendations 

A. Access to Higher Education and Equahzation of Educational 
Opportunity 

The increase in student aid is recommended because tlie elimina- 
tion of cost barriers and otiier impediments to equal access to and 
participation in higher education is one of the Commonwealth's 
highest priorities. 

Information presented to the Academy indicates that Massachu- 
setts is not yet close to providing equal access to higher education for 
ali of its citizens. In fact, the gap may be widening between the 
amount of money made available and the amount required lo meet 
the financial needs of Massachusetts citizens. 

The cost barrier operates most powerfully against prospective stu- 
dents from low-income families and cannot be removed by low tui- 
^ tion charges alone. During the academic year 1972-73, the average 
charges for tuition, fees, room, and board in Massachusetts were 
reported to be as follows: 

Private institutions: tuition and fees $2,366 

room and board 1,393 
Total ' $3,759 

Public institutions: tuition and fees S 382 
room and board 1,120 
Total $1,502 

The present state scholarship program places ceilings on grants to 
students of $900 for tuition at private institutions, up to $250 for 
tuition at public institutions in Massachusetts, and $600 for tuition 
at pubhc institutions outside Massachusetts. Obviously, these grants 
do not go far toward covering the minimum basic costs of even the 
relatively small number of successful scholarship applicants. 

The 1972-73 appropriation of $8 million for scholarships provided 
grants to 1 3,300 students at an average support level of about $600. 
An appropriation of $40 .million, as proposed by the Academy, 
would provide 40,000 grants at an average of $1,000; 26,667 at an 
average of $1,500; or 20,000 at an average of $2,000, An increased 
appropriation would also allow a flexibility which is lacking in the 
present system of awards^ where the maximum is for complete tui- 
tion in state public institutions and for a fraction of tuition in private 
institutions. 

The target of $40 million in., appropriations for scholarships in 
1975-76 may seem over-ambitious; but there is no doubt that this 
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goal is acliievable if Massachusetts intends to make equal access to 
higher education a top priority for Hie near future. As shown by the 
table of estimated costs, the increase in si ident aid accounts for a 
large part of the total cost of adopting the Academy *s recommenda- 
tions. 

The increases in tuition proposed in Recommendation F would 
obviously raise the cost of attending public colleges and universities, 
and a higher proportion of student aid funds should, therefore, he 
used for support of students in those institutions. Accordingly, the 
present law which allots 10 to 25 percent of scholarship funds to 
students in public institutions will need to be reconsidered. As stu- 
dent aid increases, freedom of choice lor students comes closer to 
reality; and the need diminishes for the arbitrary allocation of stu- 
dent aid funds between public and pri^/ate institutions. 

The Academy favors a policy of making the permanent state 
agencies responsible for initiating, evaluating, and supervising pro- 
grams to improve access to higher'education: but until state agencies 
for planning and coordinating operate with adequate funding, the 
Academy recommends an interim commission to spur action to im- 
prove access to higher education for minorities, women, and others 
who are barred because of deficiencies in early education, biases in 
admissions policies, or inappropriate programs. 

B. Public Higher Education 

After a late start. Massachusetts has built an extensive system of 
public higher education with many strong institutions and features 
and a great diversity of programs. Public college and university 
campuses of many types are distributed in all parts of the Com- 
monwealth. 

However, the high priorities for the future will not be in the 
expansion of faculties and physical facilities. Instead, the emphasis 
can be expected to focus on: 

• continued improvement in the (juality and relevance of in- 
struction; 

• unproved access and the meeting of the needs of new types of 
students; 

• adaptation of educational programs to occupational aiid other 
^ changes in socii^y ; and 

• development of alternatives to traditional types ol' education, 
including ''open universities*' and other off-campus arrange- 
ments. 
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TIrtc is also a need for bctlcr utilization oi oxistiiitr faciliiics, 
including those in private colleiies and universities, and for avoidance 
of duplication of effort among public institutions and between 
public and private institutions. 

The public colleges and universities must remain vigorous and re- 
sponsive. While they do not have to provide every type of program 
rec|uired by Massachusetts residents, tliey do retjuire increased state 
support. 

C. Private Higher Hducation 

A special Academy study of institutioiis enrolling 00 percent of 
tlie students in private higher education showed that they went from 
a combined net surplus of $16 million in 1965 to a deficit of S2 
million in 1972. In addition, between 1971 and I 972, enrollment in 
private institutions declined 2 perecj^t, the first net decline in at least 
1 5 years. 

On the basis of this and other evidence, the private colleges and 
universities in Massachusetts are facing a future financial crisis 
brought abouNby increasing costs, expansion of public education, 
and a relative reduction in the pool of persons able to pay for private 
education. Tliey are further Uireatened by the demands of some local 
communities for payment in lieu of taxes for essential municipal 
services. 

The C'ommonwealtli is prevented by the Constitution from pro- 
viding any direct aid to private institutions, although it does provide 
indirect aid through scholarships to students, through the exemption 
from the property tax, and through a state-supported authority 
which issues bonds for construction. 

Unless the Commonwealth amends the Constitution and changes 
its policy with regard to the financial support of private higher edu- 
cation, the state will face the reduced impact of an important con- 
tributor to its role as a major intellectual, cultural, and scientific 
center of the nation. It would also face the less of income from 
many out-of-state students now attracted to Massachusetts, as well as 
greatly increased costs to expand the public sector of higher educa- 
tion to provide educational opportunity for Massachusetts' students 
formerly served by the private institutions, 

D. Planning, C oordinating, and Budgeting 

Although a number of initiatives are now being undertaken, the 
Commonwealtli has inadequate provisions for data collection and 
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analysis, planning, and budgeting, which make it difficult for the 
state to manage its higher education enterprise effectively. In addi- 
tion, the Commonwealth has not yet developed adequate mecha- 
nisms for coordination among the segments of pubh'c higher edu- 
cation or between the public and private sectors. 

These deficiencies are the result in ^^art of the General Court's 
failure to appropriate sufficient funds to support the work of a cen- 
tral planning staff. The result: decisions have been made on an ad 
hoc basis depending on the pressures of the moment, and overall 
statev,'ide poHcy with resjiect to the future direction and expansion 
of higlier education has been unclear 

E. Incentives for Cooperation and Innovation 

The Academy found that cooperation and innovation are now 
going forward jn many public and private colleges in Massachusetts. 
There are a number of consortia in the state, many bihjteral agree- 
ments among 'institutions, and conversations among New England 
public institutions and between Massachusetts public and private 
institutions, all of which sliow the impetus toward cooperation. 

With respect to innovation, the private colleges and universiu.s 
have a long record of developing new ideas. In the public sector the 
University of Massachusetts is nationally recognized for its experi- 
mental programs, and a task force set up by the Governor is working 
on developing an ''open university* to provide access to higher edu- 
cation for those who cannot attend regular classroom activities. 

But the Academy found that these programs have proceeded up to 
now on an individual institution basis. There is a need now for the 
state to begin to support experimentation and cooperation more 
systematically so as to foster the growth and diffusion of more suc- 
cessful acitivities. 

F. Meeting the Need for Financial Support 

Higher education in Massachu^tts will require more funds in the 
future than in the past becaus<\pf the prospective increase until 
about 1980 in the number of potential students, the general rise in 
prices and costs due to the inflation of the times, and tlie need to 
increase access to higher education, to improve public institutions, 
and to protect tlie quality of private institutions (as indicated earlier 
in this summary). 

As previously indicated, these cost-increasing factors can be offset 
in part in Massachusetts by: 
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• iiKTciising tuition at public higlicr education institutions: and 

• eliminating from the capital budget a number of large construc- 
tion projects. 

There is also the opportunity for reordering of educational priori- 
ties. This will require the Board of Higher Education and the Secre- 
tary of Educational Affairs to work with the segmental boards and 
with representatives of both pubhe and private institutions in order 
to identify high priority objectives and to cut back on non-essential 
programs. Increased expenditures undoubtedly will be recjuired in 
some areas: but reductions may be possible in others. The net effect 
on the state budget is likely to be a call in the years ahead for larger 
appropriations than at present but smaller than would otherwise be 
required to advance substantially toward the state's highest priorities, 

Examining the desirability or feasibility of increasing any par- 
ticular source of funds for increased appropriations was not a part of 
the Academy's assignment, but the following were noted in other 
states: 

• a growth in general revenue as a result of statewide economic 
expansion; 

• increases in the rates of existing taxes; 

• the levying of new taxe.: such as a graduated income tax: and 

• the transfer of a part of the state's revenues which are now 
dedicated to other purposes. 

Other states are also considering the imposing of new taxes ear- 
marked for iiigher education and the allocation of part of federally- 
shared revenue to higiier education. 

The question has to be raised, of course, a.s to whelher the 
Commonwealth could support substantial adttitional costs for higher 
education in the decade ahead. The answer: There is no doubt that 
the Commonwealth could raise additional money for higher educa- 
tion // the people and their leaders choose to do so. The matter is a 
choice among a number of possibilities and is not based solely on the 
economic ability of the Commonwealth to meet costs it wishes to 
assume. 

To the question, "At just what level should public tuitions be 
set?": The aiiswer must be arrived at by considering, first, the effects 
of tuition levels and available student aid on access to and utilization 
of opportunities for higher education; and second, the probable 
impact on the ability of private colleges and universities to compete 
for students and thus to remain as viable emrollment options for 
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Massachusetts students. When the amount is rinally set, tuition at 
public institutions should rcHcct an equitable division of the cost of 
an excellent system of higher education between Massachusetts tax- 
payers and the students. 

Final Note 

The Academy found that initiatives to make higher education 
more effective and iiiore responsive to the needs of Massachusetts 
and its people are being taken by the (iovernor, tlie Secretary of 
Hducational Affairs, the Board of Higher Hducation and the seg- 
mental boards, the Massachusetts Advisory Council on Hducation, 
the Association of Independent Colleges and Universities, and the 
many colleges and imiversities in the Commonwealth, both public 
and private. In fact, Massachusetts is providing leadership for the 
advancement of education through the innovations being introduced. 

But if these initiatives are to be encouraged and further changes 
expedited, the next moves are up to the Governor and the General 
Court. Only the Governor and the General Court, through executive 
leadership and legislative action, can provide the resources essential 
to the improvement of the quality and relevance of higher education. 
Only the Governor and the General Court, through improved defini- 
tion of agency responsibilities and powers, can set the stage for effec- 
tive performance of the functions of evaluation, planning, coor- 
dination, and budgeting. Only the Governor and the General Court 
can institute action which will clear away the constitutional and 
statutory barriers to closer public/private and interinstitutional coop- 
eration. 

As a guide for the Governor and the General Court and through 
tlieni to the people of the Commonwealth, the Academy has made 
six major recommendations accompanied by 31 sub-recommen- 
dations in its full report, of which this pamphlet is a summary. 
Copies of the full report, which includes backup materia! and insti- 
tutional data and an analysis and a discussion of options available to 
the Commoliwealtii, can be obtained from the Massachusetts Ad- 
visory Council on Education at 182 Tremont Street, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts 021 1 1. 
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